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Memorabilia. 


effect of studying masterpieces is to 
make me admire and do otherwise.” 
So wrote Father Gerard Hopkins. And this 
was as it should be. Masterpieces are for 
our study, our admiration, and our instruc- 
tion; in no wise for our imitation. Nothing 
is more hateful than the imitation of a 
master. If Mr. Gordon Bottomley has not 
already taken his master’s degree, his tragi- 
comedy, ‘ Crookback’s Crown,’ might be his 
masterpiece. It is a lesson—a stimulus—for 
all who write dialogue, who write drama, 
who write verse. (It is to be found in The 
Durham University Journal, Vol. xxxix, Nos. 
| and 2, 46 North Bailey, Durham, Is. 6d. 
each number.) 

Rather than a play one would call it a 
scene: except for a prologue, interlude, and 
epilogue, the scene does not change, and the 
action all takes place in Crookback’s 
pavilion-tent on the eve of the battle of 
Bosworth. Apart from some interchange 
between the servants who are arranging the 
tent, the dialogue is between King Richard 
—his nerves on edge, angry, suspicious, yet 
self-contained—between the King and wary 
men, in self-defence (his self-regarding fol- 
lowers), and between the English King and 
the Ambassador of the Scottish King. These 
last two meet on terms of high equality, ex- 
cept that the Ambassador is a Bishop, and 
therefore has a certain spiritual authority 
which the King must respect. The persons 
being such, the drama is tense, and so is the 
dialogue: the dialogue is the action. 

We have said that the tragi-comedy is a 
lesson to those that write verse. We may 


“ 


| call it blank-verse, for the dialogue is in lines 


that do not rhyme, but they are by no means 
uniformly decasyllabic lines. And here one 
may add that the play is a lesson to actors, 
to speakers of verse: a lesson that we all 
need, for very few of us speak verse as it 
should be spoken. One might say that on 
the printed page Mr, Bottomley’s is, here and 
there, verse only to the eye. But that is not 
true. It is printed as it is meant to be 
spoken, and, so spoken, it is verse: 
measured speech, where the words are 
weighed, and the pauses are counted-in 
with the syllables. 

One may think the story slight, only to 
realize that it is not. Richard’s crown is 
stolen from the tent while the King is taking 
leave of the Scottish embassage. After some 
time the King becomes aware of this. He 
is the compleat man of action. He has the 
Bishop’s train stopped and searched. Two 
Canons come back to protest against this 
outrage to an Ambassador, but they are fol- 
lowed by the Bishop—a man of honour, who 
brings back the crown, revealing that a 
Gaelic-speaking servant had taken it, and 
this servant is left behind for the King to 
execute judgment upon. Richard is not 
more a man of action than of intellect. He 
has divined that the Gael can speak English, 
and he is curious to learn the man’s motives. 
Learning this he learns his fate. But we 
shall tell the story no further. Enough to 
say that as we read we said, first, “ Would 
that Charles Williams had lived to read 
this!” and then, later, “How Stevenson 
would have envied Mr. Bottomley his 
story! ” and then, “How Lascelles Aber- 
peony would have admired the workman- 
ship! ” 

The workmanship: Mr. Bottomley is 
indebted for his story to one source only, a 
Scottish chronicle, and so his prologue, in- 
terlude, and epilogue, are spoken by the 
Scottish chronicler, at first in soliloquy as 
he is writing, and then in dialogue with his 
wife, who would summon him away to bed, 
and their dialogue is as Scott would have 
invented it. But there is no imitation here: 
it is in character; the characters dictate to 
Mr. Bottomley as they would have dictated 
to Scott. It is the Hightandman’s quite 
different English that Stevenson would have 
delighted to do. The tenseness and the 


intenseness of the whole would have been 
Lascelles Abercrombie’s, 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


WILLIAM, DUKE OF GLOUCESTER, 
AND 
CAMPDEN HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


AMONG the many associations with the 

past of London’s “old court suburb” 
Kensington, not the least interesting is its 
- connexion with William, Duke of Glouces- 
ter (1689-1700), the only one of the 
numerous children of Prince George and 
Princess Anne of Denmark (afterwards 
Queen Anne) to survive early infancy. The 
story of the little Prince’s residence there 
is an episode of peculiar charm and worthy 
of a fuller documentary record than it has 
hitherto been accorded. 

The chief source of our information 
about William’s short life is derived from the 
minute and entertaining chronicle of his 
first eight years written by a faithful and in- 
telligent Welsh attendant, Jenkin Lewis. As 
will be described later, this nursery epic was 
first published towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. So far as I have been 
able to discover, nothing is known of Lewis 
beyond what is contained in the statements 
which he himself supplies in his narrative. 
He three times refers to his Welsh birth, a 
fact evident enough from his name.1 Of his 
service in the Duke’s household he says in 
one place: “ Whether I waited or not, I was 
constantly with him for three years, some- 
times in my own turn, and frequently for my 
fellow-servants.”2 Elsewhere he mentions 
that he had been two years with William at 
the time of Queen Mary’s death in Decem- 
ber 1694: “but my fellow-servants were 
afraid that I should grow too great a 
favourite, which I never aimed at, but wished 
only to approve myself faithful, and do 
my duty. They therefore would not let me 
wait for the married men, as I had used to 
do, when it was not my turn to wait on the 
Duke; so I went to Berkley House to attend 
the Prince and Princess.”5 After his periods 


1 There are two direct references (pp. 29-30 and 
> oe one indirect reference (p. 35). 


3 Pp. 43-4. Lewis’s name does not appear in 
the list of the Duke of Gloucester’s servants 
Edward Chamberlayne’s Angliae Notitia 
or 


of waiting upon William’s parents, Lewis 
would return to their little son. He was 
clearly a young man of good natural abilities, 
which attracted the notice of Lord FitzHar. 
dinge, Princess Anne’s Master of the Horse 
and the husband of the Duke’s governess, 
Lord FitzHardinge, finding that Lewis had a 
“turn for reading, and possessed a good 
memory,” lent him books, and he studied not 
only history and mathematics but the “true 
terms of fortification.” FitzHardinge told 
Anne that Lewis read a great deal and 
understood what Re read (indeed he says of 
himself that he spent all his leisure time and 
most of his money on learning) and gave 
him the character of a “good lad.” But 
while commendably outspoken in his rela- 
tions with his little master, Lewis seems to 
have been of a touchy and sensitive nature, 
His knowledge of fortification involved him 
in rivalry with the Duke’s chaplain and 
tutor, (Dr.) Samuel Prat; and he incurred the 
real or imagined envy of other members of 
William’s establishment. In consequence, 
sad to relate, after his years of devoted 
attendance, during which he had done much 
for the amusement and (unofficial and not 
always approved) instruction of the Duke, 
Lewis left the royal service in the autumn of 
1697. It was not without considerable regret 
that he took his departure: he was deeply 
attached both to William and to Anne, of 
whom he writes: “ Never did woman possess 
a sweeter disposition than this amiable prin- 
cess.” Agnes Strickland declares that the 
place of his retreat, Rouen, where he went 
““ as it were to begin the world again, with a 
French merchant,” was “ rather a suspicious 
one” since it was the “ very headquarters of 
the English Jacobites."* But there is 
nothing to show that Lewis engaged in 
schemes against his former employers: the 
sentiments expressed in his narrative would 
point to a quite opposite conclusion. 
Lewis’s manuscript (which was probably 
composed soon after the last of the events 
related in it, as it contains no hint of 
Gloucester’s early death) was presented by 
him to William’s nurse, Elizabeth Atkinson, 
whose name figures frequently in it 
“ Atty,” as the Duke called her, deserves to 
be remembered. She came of a Welsh 
family boasting an honourably long record 
of service to the Stuarts. Her great-uncles 


4 ‘Lives of the Queens of England,’ XI, p. 407. 
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Richard and Maurice Griffith had been 
respectively harbinger to James I and sur- 
geon to Charles I as Prince of Wales. Her 
aunt Mrs. Eleanor Bust, a native of Angle- 
sea, died at the age of seventy-five in 1697 
after having served the royal family in 
England, France, and Holland for over fifty 
years. At her death she was the eldest Bed- 
chamber woman to the Princess Anne.® 
Lewis speaks of her as “my very good 
countrywoman, who had the honour to see 
how the Princess was fed when a child.” He 
calls her privy-purse to Anne. She left most 
of her possessions to her niece Elizabeth, 
who was already a widow in 1693.6 In 1692 
Elizabeth was filling a double réle at court: 
she was laundress to the body to the Prin- 
cess (a post which she retained throughout 
her mistress’s life) and first rocker to the 
Duke of Gloucester.? By 1694, William’s 
nurse (Mrs. Millicent Foster, who had been 
one of his mother’s rockers) having died, 
Mrs, Atkinson had been promoted to fill her 
place, receiving an increase in her salary 
from £70 to £80 a year.8 When, in 1697, 
plans were drawn up for a more elaborate 
household for the Duke, Elizabeth Atkin- 
son’s name was included among those 


5 J. L. Chester, ‘ Westminster Abbey Registers,’ 
p. 241 (1876), quoting from her no longer extant 
monument: this monument is referred to in Ed- 
ward Hatton’s ‘ New View of London,’ II, p. 533 
(1708). Her name occurs first as rocker and then 
as dresser to Anne in various issues of Angliae 
Notitia. She is mentioned in the Earl of Dart- 
mouth’s notes to Burnet’s ‘ History of His Own 
Times’ (‘History of the Reign of James II,’ p. 
382, note m., 1852). After the flight of Anne in 
November 1688 her servants went to the Queen 
and “old mistress Buss [sic] asked her in a very 
tude manner what they had done with their mis- 
tress.” 
Humphrey Griffith who appear in Angliae Notitia 
as respectively secretary and equerry and clerk of 
the stables to Prince George of Denmark belonged 
to the same family as Eleanor Bust and Elizabeth 
Atkinson. 

6 Chester, op. cit., loc. cit. 

_ 1 Angliae Notitia, p. 185. Her name first appears 
in the issue of 1687, which surprisingly contains 
a list of ‘‘ Her Highness the Lady Mary’s ser- 
vants,” in which Elizabeth Atkinson mysteriously 
figures as second rocker. 

8 Angliae Notitia, p. 276. It is probable that 
Elizabeth Atkinson had been William’s nurse since 
the latter part of 1692. In a letter from Anne to 
the treasurer of her household, Sir Benjamin Bath- 
urst dated 3 October of that year, she refers to 
a room at Campden House, Kensington, “‘ yt was 
fosters,” and Lewis tells us that Mrs. Foster [Fort- 
less] died soon after coming (1690) to Campden 


It is very probable that the Edward and | 


holding lesser appointments. In 1700 she 
still retained a place about his person as 
breakfast-maker.”"10 

Lewis calls Mrs, Atkinson William’s 
“chief gentlewoman” and says that she 
was very sensible, “ having had a good edu- 
cation to enlighten her understanding.” Her 
origins suggest that she was of gentle birth, 
which would be in keeping with recent prac- 
tice in the royal household: Anne’s little 
half-sister Isabella had had as her nurse 
““Mrs. Danvers, sister to Lord Chandois.” 
At any rate her status was such that she 
could invite the three eldest Churchill child- 
ren to dine with her in her chamber and 
spend the day. Lewis further lays great 
stress upon the care which she took of Wil- 
liam, even at the expense of her health, and 
emphasizes what a favourite she was with 
her little charge, “ for she had found the 
method of pleasing him better than anybody 
about him.” It was to her that the child 
turned in all his small pleasures and 
troubles. When his fancy was taken by the 
sword worn by a regiment of Scottish 
dragoons at a review in Hyde Park, it was 
to Mrs, Atkinson that he ran crying that he 
must have such a one made for himself: to 
her that he confided: ‘Atty, I will take 
three places; France, Hungary, and 
Turkey ”: she who acted as “ surgeon ” after 
his mock battle in St. George’s Hall at 
Windsor. Again, it was Mrs. Atkinson who 
used to coax the little boy’s feeble appetite, 
and to whom, when a painful blister on his 
back was being dressed, he appealed “Atty, 
Atty, . . . come and help me.” One can 
imagine how greatly, after William’s 
death, she must have treasured Lewis’s gift 
which so vividly recalled for her the quaint 
sayings and doings of “ her boy.” 

Elizabeth Atkinson died in March 1725/6 
and was buried near her aunt in the north 
walk of the cloisters of Westminster Abbey. 
A tablet with faded lettering records: 


on Calendar of Domestic State Papers, 1697, p. 
10 Angliae Notitia, p. 521. 

11 She is stated to have died 9 March aged 64, 
but the Funeral Book of Westminster Abbey gives 
the date as 10 March and her age as 66 (see 
Chester, op. cit., p. 316). The north cloister seems 
to have been the place where royal servants were 
buried. The aged “ necessary woman’”’ Bridget 


Holmes, whose portrait by Riley attracted so much 
interest in the recent Exhibition of the King’s Pic- 
— at the Royal Academy, was buried there in 
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Near this Place 

Lies the Body of Mrs. Elizabeth Atkinson whose 
truly Benevolent Temper Render’d her Universally 
Belov’d and Especially by the Poor whose Relief 
was her Care and constant Pleasure. She had the 
Honour to serve her late Majesty Queen Anne 

during her whole Reign as Body Laundress. 

It is impossible not to think that Eliza- 
beth would have regretted the omission of 
any allusion to her service of the Duke of 
Gloucester. 

The tablet goes on to record: 

Likewise near this Place 

Lies the Body of Mr». Elizabeth Gates united again 


1 
Death to her Bountifull Friend Mrs. Atkinson who 
had bred her up from her childhood with an 
Affection in all Re ts equal to that of the 

fondest Parent. 

Elizabeth Gates was the wife of the 
musician Bernard Gates (1685?-1773), 
master of the Children of the Chapel Royal 
and a member of the choir of Westminster 
Abbey. In gratitude to her benefactress the 
two Gates daughters (the elder of whom 
died in infancy) were in turn christened 
Atkinson. Most of the elder Elizabeth's 
estate, including the Lewis manuscript, was 
inherited by her adopted child, and passed, 
on the younger Elizabeth’s death (at the age 
of forty-eight in March 1736/7), to her hus- 
band. Gates died, without surviving issue, 
in November 1773 at North Aston, a village 
in north Oxfordshire, to which he had re- 
tired in 1758. He was buried in the north 
walk of the Abbey cloisters and is com- 
memorated at the bottom of the tablet to 
Mrs, Atkinson and his wife. He left his 
Aston property to his sister's son Bernard 
Downes, with remainder to the latter's 
children, and, failing his relations, to his 
friend and former pupil Thomas Sanders 
Dupuis (1733-1796), organist and composer 
to the Chapel Royal.t2 I have no evidence 
whether or not the Downes family inherited 
the estate at Aston, but it is clear that it did 
eventually come to Dupuis, for it was he who 
put up the tablet to Gates (formerly on the 
wall of the north aisle, now on the south wall 
of the tower) in Aston church. Moreover, it 
must be Dupuis to whom Philip Hayes 
(1738-1797), professor of music at Oxford, 
alludes in the advertisement!5 to his edition 
of Lewis’s “ tract,” printed in 1789. He says 


_ 12 Chester, op. cit., p. 418. 
13 This advertisement is the source of our know- 
— of the descent of the manuscript down to 


that it was found among Gates’s papers by 
the “ present worthy inheritor of his estate, 
and by him given to the Editor, during a 
short visit at North Aston.” Hayes had also 
been under Gates at the Chapel Royal and 
was a friend of Dupuis. I am not aware 
what became of the manuscript after Hayes 
had anonymously edited it and continued 
Lewis’s narrative down to the Duke's death 
under the title of ‘ Memoirs of Prince Wil- 
liam Henry, Duke of Glocester,4 but we 
have much cause to be grateful to him for 
giving it to the world. His scarce little book 
(the omniscient Macaulay overlooked it), 
which has, been designated “ worthy of being 
as well known as Pepys and Evelyn,” has 
twice been reprinted: first by W. J. Loftie 
as ‘Queen Anne’s Son’ (1881; only 250 
copies printed); and, more recently, by 
Lewis Melville at the end of his ‘ In the Days 
of Queen Anne’ (1929, pp. 221-75). 

In a letter published in The Observer for 
1 Sept. 1929, Mr. B. van Thal lamented 
that Mr. Melville had “made no attempt 
whatever to edit this little book, but simply 
reprints it with all its rather foolish mistakes. 
A great service would have been rendered 
had this little book been properly edited. | 
go into this quite fully in the next number 
of the Journal of Modern History pub- 
lished by the Chicago University Press.” 
Reference to the review in question jis, 
however, disappointing. Mr. van Thal 
merely reiterates the need for editing “ this 
very remarkable little book . . . in view of 
the fact that some of Jenkin Lewis's state- 
ments are not always correct.” It is a pity 
that he does not specify some of these mis- 
takes: the errors in certain of the personal 
names are, I would suggest, probably due to 
miscopyings by Hayes. 

William, Duke of Gloucester, whose birth 
took place at Hampton Court 24 July 1689 
was a “ very weakly child ”: the excitements 
through which his mother had passed at the 
Revolution had had their ante-natal effects 
upon him. It was therefore natural that, as 
Lewis relates, the “ summer being past, her 
Highness sought after a house near town, fit 
for his nursery; and pitching upon Kensing- 
ton as a place of good air, she chose my 


14.1 should be very grateful if any reader of 
‘Notes and Queries * who can throw light on this 
matter would be so kind as to communicate with 


me. 
| 15 1, 4, pp. 649-52, December 1929. 
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Lord Craven's house at Kensington gravel- | locality of this villa. For Kensington gravel 


pits, which his lordship readily lent her for 
that purpose.”"!6 In June 1689 William III, 
the baby’s uncle, had purchased Nottingham 
House (afterwards known as Kensington 
Palace) as a country residence better suited 
to his asthma than Whitehall. Largely, 
though not entirely, as a result of the estab- 
lishment of the court at Kensington, by the 
end of the century the village was enjoying 
a reputation as a health resort.!? In 1699 the 
physician-poet (Sir) Samuel Garth for pur- 
poses of comparison declared : 

The sick to th’ Hundreds sooner shall repair 

And change the Gravel Pits for Essex air,18 
A “famous Chalybiat Spring, much 
esteem’d and resorted to for its Medicinal 
Virtues "!9 was discovered on what is now 
known as Campden Hill, and a “ Wells 
House” was built in 1698. 

William, first Earl of Craven (1606-1697) 
was an old friend of the royal family. His 
Kensington house is not included in the list 
of his seats (it was probably an unpreten- 
tious building) printed in John Adams’s 
‘Index Villaris ’ (ed. 1690), nor have I been 
able to find it marked as such on any map. 
But Loftie, in his ‘History of London’ 
(1882-3),20 remarks: “A little further west 
of Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, was the 
villa of Lord Craven, inaccurately described 
as ‘at the Gravel Pits’. Agnes Strickland 
was right when she wrete: 

The memory of the residence of the old heroic 
earl of Craven .. is preserved in the name of 
Craven Hill, Bayswater .. . house was de- 
stroyed by fire in the last century. Its site may be 
_ by a fine row of old elms near Mrs. 

uden’s house, Porchester Terrace.21 
With all respect to Loftie, Lewis was per- 
fectly correct in his description of the 


16 P. 6, 

17 John Bowrack, in his ‘ Antiquities of Middle- 
sex,’ p. 20 (1705), says that since William III ‘* was 
pleas’d to Ennoble it, with his Court and Royal 
Presence ’ Kensington has “ Flourish’d even almost 
beyond Belief, and is Inhabited by Gentry and 
Persons of Note.” But it must be remembered that 
the Square was begun in the reign of James II, and 
the parish registers show births and deaths occur- 
ring therein in 1692. 

18 Canto III, p. 34. 

19 Bowrack, op. cit., loc. cit. ’ 

2 II, p. 242. I owe this reference to the kind- 
ness of Mr. H. G. Massey, Chief Librarian of the 
Kensington Public Libraries. 

21 Op. cit., XI, p. 54. In the revised edition of 
1864-5 the words “it was near the entrance to 


Porchester-terrace ” are substituted. 


pits, situated north and south of what is 
now Notting Hill High Street and Bayswater 
Road, 


gave their name to a large undefined district bor- 
dering the road from Craven Hill to Notting Hill 
Gate. .. In the second half of the seventeentn cen- 
tury “ Near Kensington Gravel Pits’ was used to 
distinguish the whole district of North Kensington 
from Campden Hill to Kensal Green besides being 


the recognised name of the village which bordered 
the high road.22 


In Cary’s ‘Plan of London and 
Westminster’ (1811) Craven Hill is shown 
as a separate hamlet north of the 
Uxbridge Road with approaches from Black 
Lion Row and Bays Water.25 Craven Place 
is marked on Wyld’s map of the country 
round London (1833) and as adjacent to 
Porchester Terrace in the ordnance survey 
of c. 1835: Craven Road, Craven Terrace, 
etc., are later reminders. In Rocque’s 
*Lendon in 1741-5’ the site is marked as the 
Pest House. Now Lysons, writing in 1795, 
records : 


Lord Craven has an estate in this parish (Pad- 
dington), called Craven-hill, on which is a small 
hamlet, very pleasantly situated. The Earl of 
Craven, whose humane exertions during those 
dreadful calamities, the great plague, and the fire 
of London, are well known, observing the diffi- 
culties which attended the burying of infected 
corpses in 1665, gave a piece of ground (near 
Carnaby market) as a burial place, during any 
future sickness. When this ground was covered 
with buildings, it was exchanged for a field upon 
the Paddington estate. which. if London should 
ever again be visited by the plague is still subject 
to the same use.24 


In 1845 it was exchanged for land yet 
further afield.25 


In Bayswater then, the infant Duke of 
Gloucester continued, as Lewis informs us, 


about twelve months, thriving apace: and went 
every day, when dry, in the afternoon, in his little 
coach which the Dutchess of Ormond presented him 
with; and oftentimes in the forenoon: nor was 
the severity of the winter's cold a pretence for his 
Staying within. The horses, which were no larger 
than a_ good mastiff, were under the guidance of 
Dick Drury his coachman. Lord Craven’s House 


22 F. M. Gladstone, ‘Notting Hill in Bygone 
Days,’ pp. 28-30 (1924). The pits are marked on 
the map of the road published in John Ogilby’s 
Britannia (1675). 

23 This reference I also owe to Mr. Massey. 

24 “The Environs of London,’ III, Middlesex, 
p. 331 (1795). See also Loftie, op. cit., pp. 242-3, 
where it is stated that the site of the new pest 
field was the “remote and desolate Upton Farm, 
‘near Kensington Gravel Pits ’.” 

25 ‘ The Complete Peerage,’ III, p. 501. 
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being thought too small for the Prince and family, 
the Queen and Princess viewed Camden House, 
which Mr. Bertie, guardian to Mr. Nowell the heir 
thereof, taking advantage of, raised the rent so 
much, that it was imagined any other person might 
have purchased it for less than it cost the Princess, 
during the Prince’s residence there.26 


MARGARET R. TOYNBEE. 
(To be concluded.) 


TRIBUTES AND ALLUSIONS IN 
VERSE TO KEATS. 


DuRING THE YEARS 1816-1920. ° 


HE following list makes no claim to 
completeness. It is merely the record 
of a collection made during the last twenty- 
five years to which Mr. Edmund Blunden 
has contributed several valuable additions. 
There can be little doubt that there are other 
tributes and allusions to Keats waiting to 
be exhumed, and it is hoped that readers 
who come upon such pieces will communi- 

cate them to ‘N. and Q.’ 

George Felton Mathew. To a Poetical 
Friend. 

O thou who delightest in fanciful song. 
The European Magazine, Oct. 1816, p. 365. 

John Henry Leigh Hunt. Sonnet, To John 
Keats, dated 1 Dec. 1816. 

’Tis well you think me truly one of those. 
‘ Foliage,’ 1816, p. cxxv. 

J. H. Reynolds. Sonnet to Keats on read- 
ing his Sonnet written in Chaucer, d. 17 
Feb. 1817. 

Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh- 
gathered leaves. 
Preserved in Woodhouse’s ‘ Common- 


place Book’; printed in Forman’s 
* Poetry and Prose by John Keats,’ 1890, 


p. 45 

Charles Ollier. Sonnet written in the blank 

leaf of Keats’s ‘ Poems,’ 1817. 
Keats I admire thine upward daring soul 

(dated 2 March 1817). 
Printed in Forman’s ‘ Keats,’ 1883, I. 347. 
Cornelius Webb. Lines heading the first 
article ‘On The Cockney School of 
Poetry 
Our talk shall be (a theme we never tire on). 
es Edinburgh Magazine, ii, 38: 
t. 


26 Pp. 6-7. Dick Drury’s name does not figure 
in Angliae Notitia. 


_The source of these lines was not given: 
sibly they were quoted from verses sent by Webs 
for publication in the magazine. 


Leigh Hunt. Sonnets. On receiving a 
Crown of Ivy from John Keats, 


A crown of ivy! I submit my head 
arnt on the same (It is a lofty feeling, yet a 
Ind. 
Foliage,” 1818, pp. cxxvi-vii. 
Anon. The Notices Done into Metre by an 
ingenious Friend, stanza xv. 


be > Hunt and Hazlitt, Haydon, Webb and 
eats. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, iii, 249, June 1818, 


William Wasble. ‘The Mad Banker of 
Amsterdam,’ st. xxxiii. 


I don’t defend this rhyme—’tis very bad, 
Tho’ used by Hunt, and Keats, and all that 
Squad. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, iii, 533, Aug. 1818, 
The two lines are repeated in a footnote on 
p. 568 of Blackwood’s for Feb. 1819. 


Richard Woodhouse. Sonnet to John Keats, 
dated Nov. 1818. 


Star of high promise!—not to this dark age. 
Copy sent by Keats to his brother in his journal 
letter of Dec. 1818-Jan. 1819. 


Charles Hughes Terrot. 

Plain common sense, but no ecstatic feats, 
And rhymes at least as good as Mister Keats. 
Recorded here from a review of ‘Common 

Sense: a Poem,’ Edinburgh, 1819, in The Eclectic 

Review, Jan. 1820, pp. 85-92. 

“Beppo.” Lines from ‘ Pleasant Walks; a 
Cockney Pastoral, in the manner of Leigh 
Hunt, Esq.’ 

*Tis well I see the beautiful of things, 
Else, K ——, there thousands are who wouldn't 
see 
Scarce any thing. 
The Literary Journal and General Miscel- 
lany of Science, Art, History, etc., 20 
March, 1819, p. 192. 

Francis Moore. Letter VI. From Jack 
Jingle in the Country, to Bob Blazon in 
London. 


List to Keats’ extatic lyre. 
‘The Age of Intellect,’ 1819, p. 106. 


Anon. ‘Don Juan Unread.’ 


There’s Godwin’s daughter, Shelley’s wife, 
A writing fearful stories; 
There’s Hazlitt, who, with Hunt and Keats 
Brays forth in Cockney chorus. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, vi, 194, Nov. 1819. 
Anon. ‘The Building of the Palace of the 
Lamp.’ 
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Here’s Corny Webb, and this other an please 


ye, 
Is Johnny Keats. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, vii, 665. Sept. 
1820. 
John Clare. Sonnet, ‘To the Memory of 


John Keats.” 
The world, its hopes, and fears, have passed 


away. 
©The Village Minstrel,’ 1821, ii, 207. 
Anon, ‘A Long Story about Nothing,’ st. 2. 
O curse the critics! why will people read ’em? 
Suppose we send for Mr. Keats to bleed ‘em. 
The London Magazine, March 1821, 
p. 276. 

P. Verses to the Memory of John Keats, 
the Poet, who died at Rome, 23 Feb. 1821, 
#tat 25; dated Islington Green 26 March 
1821. 


If many kings and senators had died. 
The Literary Chronicle, 31 March 1821, 


p. 206 
Anon. Sonnet. On the Death of the Poet 
J. Keats. Sic pereunt Viole. 


And art thou dead? Thou very sweetest bird. 
The London Magazine, May 1821, p. 526. 
Perhaps by John Taylor. 

G.V.D. On Reading Lamia, and other 
Poems, by John Keats. 

Young, warm aspirant: thy mellifluous song. 
The Gossip, 19 May 1821, p. 96. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. Adonais, An Elegy 
on the Death of John Keats. (1 weep 
for Adonais—he is dead!) Written in 
June and printed at Pisa in July 1821. In 
The Literary Chronicle and Weekly 
Review, | Dec. 1821, pp. 751-4, following 
a short notice with extracts from the 
preface, the elegy was printed with the 

exception of stanzas xix to xxiv. The first 
English edition was printed and published 
at Cambridge in 1829. In the fourth 
volume of her husband’s ‘ Poetical Works,’ 
London, 1839, Mrs. Shelley published a 
seven-line ‘Fragment on Keats, who 
desired that on his Tomb should be 
inscribed 

Here lieth One whose name was writ on water 
But, ere the breath that could erase it blew, etc. 
In 1934 Sir John E. C. Shelley-Rolls and 

Roger Ingpen edited and printed privately 

‘Verse and Prose from the Manuscripts of 

Percy Bysshe Shelley °; this contains, pp. 37- 

43, fourteen stanzas in various stages of 

written for ‘ Adonais”* but not 


George Gordon, Lord Byron, ‘ Who Killed 
John Keats? ” In letter to John Murray, 
d. 30 July 1821, printed in full in Moore’s 
‘Letters and Journals of Lord Byron, 
1830. 


C.W. Sonnet to John Keats, on his First 
Poems. 
Delicious as the mingling songs of spring. 
The Literary Speculum, vol. ii, 368, Nov. 


1822. 
Probably by Cornelius Webbe. 


Samuel Laman Blanchard. Sonnet, In 
Memory of Keats, dated 1823. 


Mute Minstrel of the Eve, pale, mystical. 
“Lyric Offerings,” 1828, p. 62. 


Lord Byron. ‘Don Juan, Canto xi, st. Ix, 
1823, 


John Keats, who was kill’d off by one critique. 


Thomas Hood. Sonnet written in Keats’s 
Endymion.’ 
I saw pale Dian, sitting by the brink. 
The London Magazine, May 1823, p. 541. 
M.O’D. ‘An Idyll of Battle. 
Drink of my early days, I swear I shall never 
forget three! 
and footnote. 
Blackwood's Magazine, xiv, 67, July 1823. 
John Watson Dalby. Lines written after 
viewing a Bust of the late John Keats, 
At the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, 
1822. 


My spirit bows before thee, gentle Bust! 
“The Troubadour,’ a Collection of Original 

Poetry, 1823, pp. 23-6. The same volume contains 
Dalby’s Stanzas occasioned by the death of Percy 
Bysshe Shelley. pp. 122-4. in which the second 
stanza begins— 

Would I could twine for him as bright a 

wreath 
As his muse placed upon the urn of Keats. 


P. Elegiac Stanzas to the Memory of 
Shelley. St. 5 and 6, beginning 


be late thou mourned’st a kindred spirit 
le 


and 
For scarce have eyes that wept o’er Keats's 


urn. 
‘The Troubadour,” 1823, p. 93. 


Theodore Edward Hook. The Cockney’s 
Letter, in a parody of ‘Don Juan,’ men- 
tions 


The crack-brained Bysshe, or Cockney Leigh, 
Or gentle Johnny, c. 1823. 
Barnham’s Life and Remains of Theodor~ 
Edward Hook, 
p. 419. 


revised ed., 1877. 
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Edmund Bruce. Sonnet written on the first | 


leaf of Keats's ‘ Poems.’ 


Sweet harp, whose tones like dews of heaven 
descend. 
Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, Jan. 1824, 
ii, 231, 


Letitia Elizabeth Landon. Lines on seeing a 
Portrait of Keats, 


The dark curls cluster round thy graceful head. 
The Examiner, Sept. 12, 1824, p. 581. 


Charles A. Elton (Olen). ‘The Lay of 
Arion,’ st. 3 to 6. 


Mother of old romance! O fancy’s child! 
The London Magazine, April, 1825, p. 522. 


Anon. On seeing the Endymion of Albano 
sleeping on Mount Latmos, guarded by 
Cherubs. The very music of his name 
has gone into my being. —Keats. 


I never would have drawn Endymion this— 
The Literary Magnet, June, 1826, p. 304. 


Gaston. Extemporaneous Lines, suggested 
by some thoughts and recollections of 
John Keats, the Poet, d. Nov. 1826. 


Thy name, dear Keats, is not forgotten quite. 
Hone’s Table Book, 1827, ii, 371-2. 

This tribute of seventy-three lines was accom- 
panied by a letter to the editor headed ‘ Memorials 
of John Keats ’ and dated 13 Sept. 1827: it is signed 
* Gaston ’,” who in all likelihood, says Mr. Blunden 
in Keats’s Publisher, was W. Smith Williams, an 
employee for a time of Taylor and Hessey. 


Walter Savage Landor. Conversation XIV. 
—Landor, English Visitor, and Florentine 
Visitor. 


Fair and free soul of poesy, O Keats! 
‘ Imaginary Conversations,’ 1828, iii, 424-7. 


Winthrop Mackworth Praed. ‘ My Partner,’ 
st. 6. 


A Cockney Muse? I mouthed a deal 
Of folly from Endymion. 
The — Monthly Magazine, April 1828, 
Pp. 395. 
Thomas M———s. Three Sonnets to John 
Keats (For the Mirror). 
I. I can think of thee ! now that the light 
spring— 
II. Yes! even as the quick glow of spring's 
first smile 
Ill. O! I could weep for thee! and yet not 
tears. 
The Mirror, 5 July, 1828, p. 45. 


Ebenezer Elliott. ‘The Village Patriarch,’ 
1829, IV, ii, 11, p. 58. 


Keats, that sad name, which time shall write 
in tears. 
Julian.” ‘On 


Sonnet, the Protestant 


Burial Ground at Rome, as seen by 
Moonlight.’ 
Know ye the Cestian tomb of olden time. 
The Atheneum, 25 March 1839, p. 186, 
Anon. * Lays of the Periodicals.’ ‘Oh! he 
was great in Cockney Land.’ 
Oh! he was great in Cockney Land, the 
monarch of his kind. 
‘Tis said he died of phthysic by the ignorant 
__and blind; 
= we assassinated him—ah !  regicidal 
eed 
And he has left Endymion for those who 
choose to read. 
—* Magazine. June 1829, vol. xxv, 


Richard Howitt. From ‘ Prefatory Sonnet,’ 
Shakespeare we have, Milton and Wordsworth 


too, 
Men S for all time.” if not for their own 


Byron and Shelley, Keats and Coleridge, few, 
But yet an host, Time tends them as their 
Page. 
And from ‘The Poets’ World, A Frag- 
ment, — 
With Keats I dwell in fair Arcadian climes, 
Fairer than old Arcadia. 
* Antediluvian Sketches: and other Poems,’ 
1830, pp. ix and 42-3. 
Leigh Hunt. Sonnets. ‘On Reading some 
of Mr. Keats’ Verses* (For the Mirror). 
Gladness and thought my listening spirit keep. 
Angels bearing the Spirit of a Poet to Heaven. 
A Dream. 
Delicious chords of music in the air. 
The Mirror, 27 March 1830, p. 213. 
Of questionable authenticity: they were not re- 
printed by Hunt though bearing his initials. 
‘A Modern Pythagorean.” ‘Poetical Por- 
traits.” Keats. 
Fair thy young spirit’s mould. : 
——* Magazine, xxvii, 633, April 
1830. 
The set of thirty-four portraits, each four lines, 
= —— in The Mirror, 10 April 1830, pp. 
48- 


Leigh Hunt. In a revised version of ‘ The 
Feast of the Poets,’ 1832, Hunt includes 
“And Keats, with young tresses and 
thoughts like the gods * and gives him 4 
garland—‘“ And Keats’s had forest-tree, 
ivy, and rose.” In the 1844 version 
“basil” took the place of “ivy.” In the 
1860 version the other reference became 
“And Keats, the God's own young 
historian of Gods.” 

Bryan Walter Procter {Barry Cornwall]. 
‘An Elegy on the Death of the Poet, 


Keats.” 
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Pale poet, in the solemn Roman earth. 
The Atheneum, 10 March 1832, p. 162. 


John Kenyon. 
Spirits, I know, there are of steadfast force, 
With genius iinked. 

Eight lines from_the Prefatory Dialogue to 
‘Rhymed Plea for Tolerance, 1833, p. 27. Re- 
printed with two slight alterations in the second 
edition, 1839 
Ebenezer Elliott. 

Letter, 1834. 

Where is the youth, for deeds immortal born. 
* Poetical Works,’ 2nd edition, 1840, p. 34. 
Thomas Wade. Sonnet, ‘Shelley and Keats, 
and their Reviewer.’ 
Two heavenly doves I saw, which were indeed. 
Mundi et Cordis, etc., 1835. p. 121. 

Reprinted in a review of the book in Hunt’s 
London Journal and the Printing Machine, 15 Sept. 
1835, pp. 302-3. 

Leigh Hunt. ‘ Our Cottage,’ II. 148-54. 
Lo! Jeffrey the fine wit, the judge revered. 
The New Monthly Magazine, Sept. 1836. 
‘An Officer in India.” Sonnet. Keats. 
A thing of beauty is a joy for ever! 
The words were by a gentle spirit said. 
Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine, June 1836, 
p. 388. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
... pithier Churchill swore he would have 


Ten lines from ‘ The 


none. 
He pelted no shy poet through the streets, 


No Lamb he vilified, he stabb’d no Keats. 
Praise Keats. 
I think I’ve heard of him... 
‘A Satire on Satirists and Admonition to 
Detractors,’ 1836, pp. 16-18 and 21-2. 
M. B. FORMAN. 
(To be continued.) 


SEDLEY AND BEAU FIELDING. 


THE Princeton copy of ‘ The Miscellaneous 

Works of the Honourable Sir Charles 
Sedley, Bart. ...° (1702)—the edition 
which Professor de Sola Pinto regretfully 
noted as missing from the British Museum 
and Bodleian collections—contains three sets 
of interesting marginal notations. All are 
in the same early eighteenth-century hand 
and identify persons or events that are the 
subjects of the poems concerned. The 


results of modern scholarship fully support 
two of them, but the third presents a possible 
identification for a poem not heretofore 
discussed. The purpose of this note is to 
a connection between Sedley’s 


suggest 


‘Advice to The Old Beaux’ 
Fielding. 

In the upper margin of page 77 of the 1702 
edition, before ‘A Ballad to the Tune of 
Bateman* (You Gallants all, that love 
good Wine), appears the note “Upon M* 
Georre Pitt’s killing Councellor Hoyle at 
the Levill Tavern in Fleetstreet." Some four 
pages of explanatory notes in the modern 
collected edition! adduce various testimony 
from early records that prove this to have 
been the event signalized in Sedley’s verses.2 
The note—* Upon S' Richard Blackmore ” 
—which precedes Sedley'ss “Upon the 
Author of the Satyr against Wit” on page 
114 is more commonplace but equally 
authentic.5 

It is the simple note—*Upon Beau 
Fielding "—on page 84 above * Advice to 
The Old Beaux’ that most engages the 
attention, however. Commentators are 
silent on this witty and dramatic little speech 
by a young lady to a superannuated gallant 
who is offensive in attempting to continue 
his conquests: perhaps no comment is 
needed on such a trivial exercise despite its 
graceful rhythmic movement, its careful 
balance of irritation and pity and wit, and 
its bland simplicity and objectivity. Although 
the poem is charmingly general, one or two 


and Beau 


1 V. de Sola Pinto, ed., ‘The Poetical and 
Dramatic Works of Sir Charles Sedley,’ London, 
1928, I, 276-280. 

2 One wishes that the editor had remarked on 
the significance of Sedley’s attitude toward the 
event. The account of the consequent trial and 
other testimony render Hoyle as a_ thoroughly 
despicable character who repeatedly provoked Pitts 
by pertinacious, disloyal, and flaunting scurrility. 
Pitts exercised admirable moderation and forbear- 
ance in accepting reproaches against his ideals— 
his own honour and the King—before he was finally 
moved to action. Sedley’s wrongheaded interpre- 
tation of the event makes Hoyle a learned, elo- 
quent, sober, honest. and honourable gentleman, 
Pitts a surly. sneaking villian. The event took 
place in 1692. and Sedley obviously responded 
favourably to Hoyle’s bitter remonstrances against 
the Government and against King William. Sed- 
ley’s attitude highlights his brand of Old Whig- 
gism, reminds one of the indefinite but recurrent 
charges of Jacobitism circulated against him dur- 
ing the 90's, and is an inspoken commentary on 
King and Government. 

3 See de Sola Pinto, ed., I, 287-288, for sup- 
porting evidence. The modern edition, —— 
printing this poem from the 1702 edition on the 
principle of no silent corrections except the chang! 
of printer’s errors and the old long s, has “ S—.” 
(1. 18) while Princeton 1702 (as well as 1707, 1776, 
etc.) has Sh—.” 
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matters may be mentioned which indicate its 
connection with Beau Fielding to be at least 
possible. 

Fielding (or Feilding or Fealding)4 was 
about 38 when the poem was first printed in 
The Gentleman’s Journal in 1693. The 
Tatler accounts him to have been, within 
three years of that time, “full, but not 
loaded with years.”5 As he had enjoyed the 
greatest vogue during the reign of Charles 
II, so he suffered the public scorn of both 
the fashionable and moral worlds during the 
twenty-odd years before his death in 1712. 
Theophilus Lucas (vaccinating himself 
against a recurrent fit of fashionableness) 
epitomized him as “a volume of methodical 
errata, bound up in a gilt cover.”6 Fielding 
is, within the times, certainly the outstand- 
ingly typical object for the sentiments 
expressed in Sedley’s poem. This appro- 
priateness—perhaps adventitious—may have 
been the only dictate of the early annotator 
of the Princeton copy; but since he was 
demonstrably right in the other two cases, let 

-us look more carefully at the poem itself. 

Of the four stanzas of this “ Sonnet ” (as 
Thomas D’Urfey called it), the last two can 
give us no hints. They are conventionally 
concerned with the general superiority of 
the youthful over the aged lover and include 
a few additional squirms in the last stanza 
at the outdated prolixity of the old beau’s 
protestations of love. The first stanza is 
similarly general. In connection with the 
adjuration against trying to please by 
scraping his harmless chins, one remembers 
the public record of the ceremony which 


4 The name “ Handsome” is said to have been 
awarded Fielding by the Merry Monarch himseif. 
Although he was also sometimes known as 
“Colonel or Major-General.” the title Beau ” 
has outlasted even the original Robert. Among 
the numerous contemporary accounts of Fielding, 
the following more extensive ones may be men- 
tioned: ‘Historical Account of ... that Cele- 
brated Beau, Handsome Fealding.’ 1707 (a catch- 
penny life): The Tatler, numbers 50 and Sf (4 and 
6 Aug., 1709) (‘The History of Orlando the 
Fair ’’); Theophilus Lucas’s ‘ Memoirs of the Lives, 
Intrigues, and Comical Adventures of the most 
Famous Gamesters and Celebrated Sharpers ... . 
1714 (reprinted in C. H. Hartman, ed.. ‘ Games 
and Gamesters of the Restoration,’ London, 1930: 
the account of Fielding is on pp. 228-233): ‘ The 
Arraignment, Tryal, and Conviction of Robert 
Feilding, Esq. . . .*, 1708. Leslie Stephen’s sketch 
(under Robert Feilding) in the ‘D.N.B. is as 
reasonably complete as a short statement could be. 

5 G. A. Aitken, ed., II, 7. 

6 C. H. Hartman, ed., p. 229. 


| Fielding associated with shaving—“ his valet 


got ready to shave him by a trumpet ‘To 
horse *"’—and his continued clean-shaven 
face. And certainly Fielding had a super- 
fluity of early sins to the repentance of 
which he could have profitably devoted his 
latter years. The second stanza, however, 
presents a picture of the old beau, riding in 
style in a coach drawn by dappled greys, 
ogling the young beauty into nausea at his 
affectation of love and youth. Although 
Fielding held no patent on ogling, one judges 
that his unregistered trademark included 
himself displayed in a flashy coach as bait 
for admirers. Almost without exception, 
every contemporary account of him makes a 
particular point of including a description of 
just such a scene. The following sample, 
compounded of the straightforwardness of 
Lucas and the irony of Steele, will no doubt 
suffice : 

He sometimes rode in an open tumbril, of less 
size than ordinary, to show the largeness of his 
limbs, and the grandeur of his personage, to the 
greater advantage.8 Now his vain imaginations 
roving after the fair sex, he distinguish’d himself 
always by his extraordinary dress, and fantastick 
habit of his footmen, who generally wore yellow 
coats and black feathers in their hats, and black 
sashes, or else some other characteristick of fop- 
pishness, to signalize himself for the greatest fop 
which ever appear’d in England.9 io an 

His equipage and economy had something in 
them more sumptuous and gallant than could be 
received in our degenerate age; therefore his figure 
(though highly graceful) appeared so exotic, that 
it assembled all the Britons under the age of six- 
teen, who saw his grandeur, to follow his chariot 
with shouts and acclamations, which he regarded 
with the contempt which great minds affect in the 
midst of applauses.10 

The available evidence can certainly not 
prove — hardly, indeed, more than suggest 
the likelihood of — the identification given 
by the annotator. The danger of the folly 
that Sedley scolds in dirge-like tone was 
real enough to his personal experience. 
And one of the most amazing aspects of 
Sedley’s own life was his escape from re- 
living his early life and, instead, his remark- 
able transformation into a prudent and 
effective attending Member of Parliament, a 
genuine friend to professional men of letters, 
and a gentleman of profound cultural attain- 


ments. JAMES THORPE. 


7 The Tatler, Aitken, ed., II, 14. 

8 The Tatler, Aitken, ed., II, 13-14. 

2 Lucas’s * Memoirs,” Hartman, ed., p. 228. 
10 The Tatler, Aitken, ed., If, 8. 
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THE DEATH OF ST. EDMUND. 
(See cxcii. 112.) 


THE modern imitation of Old English 

alliterative metre is a spirited and very 
successful tour de force, remarkable enough 
to deserve further comment and illustration. 
The following is a literal version of the 
opening of the Old English homily on which 
the verses are obviously based, which they 
follow faithfully in details while offering 
some interesting points of contrast in treat- 
ment. (The binding and scourging of the 
swordbearer, .S well as of the king, is the 
main poetic addition.) This version is from 
the East Anglian version of the homily (in 
MS. Bodley 343), perhaps written at Bury 
St. Edmunds. 


In the days of king Ethelred a very learned 
monk came from the south overseas, from St. 
Benedict's place [Fleury], to archbishop Dunstan, 
three years before he died, and this monk was 
called Abbo. They stayed talking together until 
Dunstan related the story of St. Edmund, just as 
Edmund’s swordbearer had told it to king Athel- 
stan when Dunstan was a young man and the 
swordbearer a very old one. Then this monk wrote 
down the whole narrative in a book and when 
this book reached us, within a few years, we 
turned it into English just as it is given hereafter. 
After two years Abbo the monk went back to his 
own monastery, and was then appointed its abbot. 

Edmund, saintly king of the East Angles, was 
wise and honourable, and always worshipped God 
Almighty in ways of nobility. He was humble 
and righteous, and so continued stedfastly, not 
yielding to shameful sins nor cloaking his virtues 
in any way, but always heeding the true faith. 
“Tf you are appointed a leader of men, do not 
vaunt yourself, but among your men act like one 
of them.”’ He was like a father in his bounty to 
the poor and widowed, and by his benevolence 
directed his people to righteousness, punished 
aggressors and lived in blessedness. 

Next it so happened that the Danes came with 
a pirate force, harrying and slaying far and wide 
through the land, as is their custom. Of these 
pirates the leaders, Hingvar and Hubba, were in 
league with the devil, and they landed with their 
warships in Northumbria, laid waste the land and 
slew the inhabitants. Then Hingvar with his ships 
turned east, and Hubba remained in Northumbria, 
winning victory by bloodshed. Hingvar came sail- 
ing to East Anglia in the year that prince Alfred, 
who later became the famous king of the West 
Saxons, was twenty-one years old. And this same 
Hingvar swiftly, like a wolf, stalked into the land, 
slaughtered the people, men, women and innocent 
children, and shamefully tormented the peaceful 
Christian folk. At once he sent to the king a 
threatening message, that if he cared for his life 
he must do him homage. Then came the message- 
bearer to king Edmund and harshly announced to 
him Hingvar’s message: ‘‘ Hingvar our 


valiant and victorious by sea and land, rules many 
peoples, and now has come swiftly to this land, 
to have winter-quarters here with his force. He 
now commands you bountifully to dispense to him 
your private treasure and ancestral wealth, to be 
his under-king, if you wish to live, for you have 
not the forces to stand against him.” 


Lo then, king Edmund called to a bishop who 
was nearest him and asked his opinion how he 
should be rid of this fierce Hingvar. Then the 
bishop feared for the sudden turn of events, and 
for the king’s life, and said it seemed to him a 
prudent course to yield to what Hingvar had com- 
manded. At this the king grew silent and looked 
down on the ground, then spake to him in kingly 
fashion: ‘* All too shamefully, bishop, is the land 
of this unhappy people reduced, and I would rather 
fall in fight if thereby my people might have back 
their own land.’ And the bishop said: “ Alas. 
beloved king, your people lie slain, and you have 
then no help for doing battle, and the pirates will 
come and take you alive unless you save your life 
by flight or protect yourself by yielding to them.” 
Then king Edmund, valiant as he was. replied: 
“Tt is the dearest desire of my heart that I alone 
should not be left after my dearly loved followers. 
who were slain by these pirates without warning. 
in their beds, with their wives and children. It 
was never my custom to flee. but rather would { 
die if IT must for my own land, and God Almighty 
knows [I will never turn from His service or His 
true faith, whether I die or live.” After these 
words he turned to the messenger whom Hingvar 
had sent to him. and fearlessly told him: “ Truly 
you deserve to be slain, but [I will not sully my 
clean hands in your foul blood, for I follow Christ. 
Who gave us that example: but I will cheerfully be 
slain by you if God so ordains. Now go in haste. 
and tell your fierce lord, Edmund shall never while 
he lives yield to Hingvar, heathen fighter as he is. 
save first in this land he turn in faith to Christ 
the Saviour.” Then grimly went the messenger 
away. and came upon the bloodthirsty Hingvar 
hastening with all his forces against Edmund, and 
he told the wicked one what answer had been given 
him. Then impetuously Hingvar gave orders to 
his pirate force, ond they were all to take the king 
alone, who had scorned his array, and him they 
were to seize at once. 


Lo then, king Edmund stood in his hall waiting 
for the coming of Hingvar, with his thoughts upon 
the Saviour, and he cast aside his weapons, wish- 
ing to emulate the example of Christ, Who forbade 
Peter to fight with weapons against the fierce Jews. 
Lo then, the wicked men seized Edmund and used 
him shamefully. beat him with clubs. then led the 
faithful king to 9 tree firmly set in the ground, 
tied him to it with harsh bonds, then lashed him 
long with scourges: and ever between the blows 
he called in true faith on Christ the Saviour. The 
heathen grew much incensed at his faith, because 
he called on Christ for aid, and they shot at him 
with javelins until he was all beset with their shafts. 
like the bristles of a hedgehog, just as Sebastian 
was. When Hingvar the wicked pirate saw that 
the noble king would not forsake Christ, but always 
called on Him with faith unshaken, he ordered him 


| to; to be beheaded. and thus the heathen did. While 
king. | he still called on Christ the heathen dragged him 
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to his slaughter, struck off his head, and his saintly 
soul journeyed on to Christ. There was a man 
who kept nearby, hidden by God from the heathen, 
who heard all this and later recounted it, just as 
we set it down here... . 

The rest of the homily, about the same 
length as the foregoing, is a more conven- 
tional addition to the inspiring story of the 
martyrdom: when the Danes departed, the 
sorrowing subjects of Edmund were miracu- 
lously enabled to collect his corpse, make 
decent burial and raise a shrine over the 
grave; the body was miraculously restored 
and in token of his sanctity remained uncor- 
rupted: signs and wonders were seen at the 
shrine in later years. 

It is worth noting that this homily, though 
a simple prose narrative taken direct, as its 
prefatory remarks declare, from the Latin 
account of Abbo of Fleury, has, like much 
late Old English homiletic prose, a fondness 
for alliterative phrasing which may well go 
back to the older poetry. Moreover, the 
heroic stand of the martyred king would 
have been a most fitting subject for an Old 
English poet. No such work survives, and 
an accomplished modern poem in the old 
style is certainly the best substitute for the 
loss, 

L. WHITBREAD. 


A NOTE ON GRAY AND 
TRUMBULL. 


an earlier article! I pointed out 
the indebtedness of John Trumbull to 
Gray's ‘Bard.’ There is, however, good 
reason to believe that Trumbull was equally 
influenced by the ‘Progress of Poesy. for 
repeated echoes of that poem appear in his 
work. Compare 
High the shaded ark in terror rose 
The cloud, the dark pavilion of their God. 
‘Prophecy of Balaam.’2 
and 
Quench’d in dark clouds of slumber lie 
The terror of his beak, and lightnings of his eye.3 
© Progress of Poesy,” ll. 23-24. 
1 “Trumbull and Gray's Bard,’ MLN, Ixii 
(1947), 116-119. 
2 See the standard edition of Trumbull’s poetry. 
“ The Colonnade,’ xiv (1919-1922), 488 (The And- 
iron Club of New York City. 1922). The italics 
here and throughout all the quoted passages in 
this paper are mine. 
3 See “ Pours wide the lightning of his ray,” 
Balaam, Col., p. 490. And: ‘‘ Sceptred King of 
Moab, hear,” ibid.; ‘ Perching on the Scept'red 


In fact, the contribution of the ‘ Progress’ 
to Trumbull’s vocabulary seems to be quite 
extensive. His verse is filled with “ warbled 
lays” and “trembling strings” and “rap. 
tured minds.” Two passages in particular 
furnish the best illustration of these borrow- 
ings, the first from his ‘Ode to Sleep” and 
the second from the ‘ Elegy on the Times’: 


Then through the liquid fields we'll climb, 
Where Plato treads empyreal air, 
Where daring Homer sits sublime, 
And Pindar rolls his fiery car; 
Above the cloud-encircled hills, 
Where high Parnassus lifts his airy head, 
And Helicon’s melodious ills 
Flow gently through the warbling glade; 
And all the Nine, in deathless choir combined, 
Dissolve in harmony th’ enraptured mind, 
And every bard, that tuned th’ immortal Jay, 
Basks in th’ ethereal blaze, and drinks celestial day, 
Ode to Sleep,’ Col., p. 475, 
Hark, from the glades and every list’ning spray, 
What heaven-born muses wake the raptured song! 
The vocal groves attune the warbling lay, 
And echoing vales the rising strains prolong. 
Through the vast series of descending years, 
That lose their currents in th’ eternal wave. 
“ Elegy on the Times,’ Col., p. 527, 
Let us now examine some of the lines 
from the * Progress of Poesy “4: 
Awake. olian /yre,5 awake 
And give to rapture all thy trembling strings.6 
From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand rills their mazy progress take: Il. 1.4 
Thro’ verdant vales, and Ceres’ golden reign; 1.9 


The rocks and nodding groves rebellow to 
the roar. 


Temper'd to thy warbled lay.5 1, 26 
Slow melting strains their Queen’s 

approach 1. 36 
The fond complaint, my song, disprove, 1. 46 


Say. has he giv’n in vain the heav’nly Muse? |. 48 


hand | Of Jove, thy magic lulls the feather’d King,” 
* Progress of Poesy,’ Il. 20-21. Again: “ Dared 
the wild horrors of the clime unknown,” ‘ Elegy 
on ‘the Times,’ Col., p. 523: “In climes beyond 
the solar road,” ‘ Progress of Poesy,’ 1. 54. 

4 There are of course echoes of the ‘ Bard’ and 
the ‘ Elegy’ in these passages. The ‘ Bard *: “ De- 
slow, their glittering skirts unroll 
ad. 


distant warblings . 338). 
the echoing horn.” (I. 19) 
5 Compare: “‘ Wake the dance, the festive lyre 
| Warbling sweet the nuptial lay,” ‘Ode to Sleep, 
Col., p. 476. 

6 Compare: “ See heaven-born Music strike the 
trembling string, | Devotion rising on the raptured 
wing,” ‘ Prospect of the Future Glory of America, 
Col., p. 498. 
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Or where Meander’s amber waves 

How do your tuneful echoes languish, 1, 71 
ine, i ce’s evil hour, 

Nor second He, that rode sublime 1, 95 

The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 1. 99 

Behold where yo ged less presumptuous car 


ide o’er the fields of glory bear 
ps coursers of ethereal race, ll. 103-105 
1, 117 


Thro’ the azure deep of air: 


Such resemblances go beyond mere 
zoincidence—especially when we realise that 
Trumbull is known to have been influenced 
by the ‘Elegy’ and the ‘Bard.’ Although 
the fact that many of these expressions be- 
long to the stock vocabulary of poetry of 
romantic melancholy prevents any compila- 
tion of parallel passages from indicating 
more than a very strong probability, Trum- 
bull would hardly have produced so many 
echoes of the ‘Progress of Poesy’ in so 
limited a space unless the poem had made 
a very marked impression on him. 

H. W. STARR. 

Temple University, U.S.A. 


HOPKINS’S EARLIER POEMS. 
THE ORDER OF COMPOSITION. 


... beginnings of things, ever so many, which 
it seems to me might well have been done, ruins 
and wrecks... . 

(Letter to Baillie, 24 April 1885.) 

A COMPLETE edition of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins’s poems is in the press. To 

the first collection, made by Bridges in 1918, 
Charles Williams in 1930 added a few 
further pieces, some of which had previously 
been given in Father Lahey’s life of Hop- 
kins. The Criterion for October 1935 
contained some ‘Early Poems and Extracts 
from the Notebooks and Papers,’ printed by 
Humphry House; and two years later he 
edited ‘The Notebooks and Papers,’ in- 
cluding “rather over three-quarters of the 
whole number [of verses] extant in the 
note-books,” arranged as they occur therein. 
Some of the poems omitted are mentioned 
by House. The forthcoming collection of 
Hopkins’s extant verse will be very welcome, 
In the meantime, an attempt to arrange his 
work, surviving and lost, fragmentary and 
complete, in exact order of composition 
(that is, inception or first version), up to the 
time of the holocaust in 1868, when he be- 
came a Jesuit, may be worth while, chiefly 


1. 69 ! to make clear his development as a poet. In 


the compilation of the following table, the 
Letters of Hopkins, as edited in three 
volumes by Claude Colleer Abbott, also 
have been a prime authority. Another 
source drawn upon is The Durham Univer- 
sity Journal, New Series, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(Abbott). 

Only those pieces which are starred 
appear in ‘Poems’; the rest are given or 
mentioned by House or are referred to in 
the Letters. Square brackets denote that the 
poem is not extant. (The list has had the 
benefit of Mr. W. H. Gardner’s supervision.) 


1860. The Escorial.”* 
1862. ‘A Vision of the Mermaids.* 
1863-71. ‘Winter with the Gulf Stream.* 


1862-6 (?). ‘Spring and Death.”* 

1862-3 ‘Aeschylus, Prometheus Des- 
motes,” Il. 88-127. 

1864, March. Grass is my garland.) 

June—October, * Pilate.’ 

June—1865, January. * A Voice from the 
World’ (probably = Beyond the 
Cloister), 

July—1865, July. * Richard.’ 

July. ‘A Soliloquy of One of the Spies 
Left in the Wilderness.’ 


July 16—18. ‘The Lover's Stars.’ 
July—1865, September. ‘ Floris in Italy.” 
July—1865. Barnfloor and Winepress.”* 


July. “ Other Fragments.” 


July. ‘New Readings.” 
July. “He hath abolished the old 
month.’ 


July (end) or August (early). 
(‘ Heaven-Haven ’).* 

July—August. “I must hunt down the 
prize.” 

July—August. “ Why should their foolish 
bands, their hopeless hearses.” 

July—August. “ Why if it be so, for the 
dismal morn.” 

July—August. “It was a hard thing to 
undo this knot.” 

July—August. [? ‘ Dantis Exsilium.’] 


* Rest’ 


August. “Of virtues I most warmly 
bless.” 
August. ‘ Modern Poets.’ 


August. ‘On a Poetess.’ 
August. ‘“ You ask why can’t Clarissa 
hold her tongue.” 


August. “On one who borrowed his 
sermons.” 

September. [‘ Io."] 

September. “No, they are come; their 
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horn is lifted up.” 


September. ‘“ Now I am minded to take 
pipe in hand.” 
October. “The cold whip-adder un- 


espied.” 

(?) December. ‘ The Queen’s Crowning.’ 

(?) December. “Tomorrow meet you? 
O not tomorrow.” 

December, or 1865, January. ‘“ Boughs 
being pruned, birds preenéd, show 
more fair.” 

1865 (?) January. ‘Stephen and Barberie.’ 

1865, February (end) or March (beginning). 
‘The Summer Malison.’ 

Low Sunday and Monday. ‘To Oxford’ 
(three sonnets), 

Lent (March 2-12). ‘ Easter Communion.’ 

March. _ Translation of Greek Epigram. 

April 22. “ Where art thou, friend, whom 
I shall never see.” 

May 6—8. ‘The Beginning of the End.” 

May 15. ‘ The Alchemist in the City.” 

June 26. “See how Spring opens with 
disabling cold.” 

July Pony Continuation of R. Garnett’s 

1X. 

August (?) [? ‘ Enzio’ (a play).] 

September 7. “My prayers must meet a 
brazen heaven.” 

September. “Beauty it may be is the 
meet of lines.” 

[? ‘ Castara Victrix or Felix ° (a play).] 
September 28. “ Trees by their yield.” 
October 18—22. ‘The Half-way House.’ 
October, 22. “Let me be to Thee as the 

circling bird.” 

1866, January 18, 19. ‘The Habit of Per- 
fection’* (= ‘The Kind Betrothal,’ 
1870 or 1871). 

January 18, 19. ‘The Nightingale.* 

January 22. “The stars were packed so 
close that night.” 

(?). ‘Summa.”* 

Lent. ‘ Nondum.* 

Easter (?). ‘ Easter.’* 

‘For a Picture of St. Dorothea.* 

‘Lines for a Picture of St. Dorothea.”* 


R. G. Howartu. 


University of Sydney. 


A NOTE ON ‘KING JOHN,’ V, vii, 
112-114.—At the end of ‘King John’ 
the Bastard remarks: 
This England never did, nor never shall 


Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it first did help to wound itself. 


The concluding speech of ‘The Trouble. 
some Reign’ contains nothing correspond- 
ing to these lines, but apparently no editor 
has commented on them. 

The conqueror to whom England suc- 
cumbed when “it first did help to wound 
itself’ was Julius Caesar, who according to 
Geoffrey of Monmouth had succeeded in 
defeating the Britons, after two unsuccessful 
attempts, only because part of them had 
finally sided with him. Shakespeare was 
probably familiar with this story through 
John Higgins’ ‘ First Part of the Mirour for 
Magistrates’ (tragedy of Julius Caesar), 
Holinshed’s Chronicles,’ Warner’s ‘Albion's 
England’ (Book III, Chapter xvii), and 
Spenser’s ‘Faerie Queene’ (II, x, 48-49); 
and may have seen it in many other places, 
Perhaps he was so familiar with the story 
of Caesar as it appears in these works that 
his substitution of Cassibellane for Nennius 
in ‘Cymbeline,’ III, i, 30-33, where he relates 
how the Roman invader lost his sword to 
the British hero, may be owing to over- 
confidence in a rusty memory. 

Holinshed, following Geoffrey, relates 
that after King Cassibellane had driven the 
Romans from Britain for the second time, 
he made a great feast at London, at which 
his nephew Hirilda was slain by Eweline, a 
kinsman of Androgeus, Earl of London, in 
a dispute about a wrestling match. When 
Cassibellane summoned Eweline to trial, the 
latter and Androgeus fled the court; where- 
upon the king gathered a power and began 
to make war on Androgeus. In desperation 
Androgeus wrote to Caesar, promising to 
aid him if he would come to England again. 
Caesar accepted the offer and engaged 
Cassibellane in battle once more, defeating 
him when Androgeus and seven thousand 
men made a decisive attack on the British 
flank.1 This is substantially the story as it 
appears in all the followers of Geoffrey. 

No other situation in British history and 
pseudo-history seems quite to fit the Bas- 
tard’s remark. The modern reader, of 
course, thinks immediately of Claudius, 
Hengist, Sweyn, and William the Conqueror. 
But the Bastard’s conviction that his coun- 
try has been conquered only once warns 
that these instances, if only because of their 
number, were probably not in Shakespeare s 


1 Holinshed’s ‘ Chronicles’ (6 v, London, 1807- 
08), I. 476. 
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mind. In history of the school of Geoffrey, | 
Claudius’ invasion of Britain was only a | 
punitive expedition occasioned by the with- | 
holding of the British tribute originally 
exacted by Julius Caesar (vide *Cym- 
beline ’); while the conquests of Hengist and 
Sweyn had not subjugated the British, but 
only driven them into the fastnesses of the 
west until Henry VII, the reincarnaticn of 
Arthur, brought British sovereignty once 
more to the whole land. As for William— 
even if we suppose that Shakespeare made 
the Bastard refer to his own great-great- 
great-grandfather in such bitter terms, and 
that the invasion of the Earl Tostig was in 
his mind when he spoke of England wound- 
ing herself—there was a popular tradition 
(related in Camden’s ‘Britannia’? and 
Deloney’s ‘ Strange Histories ’) that his con- 
quest was not complete because he had 
failed to subdue Kent. It is more likely, 
however, that Shakespeare considered Wil- 
liam not a conqueror, but the rightful heir 
of Edward the Confessor waging war in the 
cause of justice. 

Although the story of Androgeus’ 
treachery actually had its roots in an epi- 
sode related by Caesar himself,3 English 
annalists of the sixteenth century, under the 
influence particularly of Polydore Vergil, 
began to doubt its authenticity. Holinshed 
himself, for example, is undecided whether 
to believe Geoffrey. Nevertheless, the story 
reappeared at least as late as 1621, when 
William Slatyer pointed out, in his verse 
‘History of Great Britanie’ (sgg. L2-L3), 
that since Androgeus deserted to the side of 
Caesar, Britain was conquered on that occa- 
sion not by Rome but by herself. 


NEarInoG, Jr. 
Pennsylvania Military College. 


WILLIAM HERBERT, DEAN OF 

MANCHESTER (1778-1847).—Two of 
the younger sons of Henry, Ist Earl of Car- 
narvon, by his wife Elizabeth Alicia Maria, 
daughter of Charles, 2nd Earl of Egremont, 
were sufficiently notable to receive notice in 
the ‘D.N.B.’, ie. William Herbert and his 
brother Algernon Herbert (1792-1855). Wil- 


scholar, a botanist and poet, and Algernon 


2 1722 ed., I. col. 218. 
3 See Edmond Faral, ‘ La Legende Arthurienne ’ 


(3 v, Paris, 1929), II. 155. 


Herbert as an antiquary and author. 

William Herbert after having been called 
to the bar and after representing Hampshire 
and Cricklade in Parliament was ordained 
and instituted to the living of Spofforth, in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire—in the gift of 
Lord Egremont. Here he resided from 1814 
to 1840, when he became Dean of Manches- 
ter. 

There appears to have been some specula- 
tion in the family as to his prospects of 
obtaining a bishopric. The following letter 
in my possession is from his uncle, George, 
3rd Earl of Egremont, the art patron—and, 
incidentally, winner of more Derbys and 
Oaks than any other owner. It is addressed 


to Algernon Herbert, younger brother to the 
Dean :— 


Dear Herbert, your Brother and Family left Pet- 
worth this morning for Spofforth. I have never 
heard a word of the Cambridge report, and I saw 
no symptoms of approaching Episcopacy, but 
rather the contrary. In the first place he came 
here with his head fresh japanned and shining like 
an old shoe with Warren’s best blacking, which is 
not at all an Episcopal decoration. In the next 
place there came under cover to me various proof 
sheets all of Botany or Horticulture, which although 
innocent, is not an Episcopal occupation. In the 
third place he went to church only once on Sun- 
day. The only symptom that I observed was in 
his wife at the evening service of yesterday, which 
I attended, but he was not there, at every repeti- 
tion of the Lord’s Prayer she sprawled her body 
and legs all over the pew, and plunged her Toucan 
beak three or four inches deep into the velvet 
cushion, and when that prayer was ended she raised 
her head and shook her ears, and looked much as 
usual, except that I think she dres’t more plainly 
and more episcopally than formerly. From these 
symptoms you will draw your own conclusions. 
I shall go to-morrow for two days to Brighton 
Races, and I shall take the two girls with me, as 
their other sister Caroline is there whom they have 
not seen for a long time. They wanted to bring 
their Brother here for Goodwood Races, but I told 
them that I would not be accessory to the bring- 
ing of any young Herbert of the masculine gender 
to any Horse race. 

The Wagstaff trial seems to be a most extra- 
ordinary affair. I suppose the sisters wanted to 
keep the child away from the Father, Mr. Brazier. 
I knew a family of that name, who had an estate 
in Northumberland, one of them a Miss Brazier 
married Mr. Otter or perhaps Doctor Otter, but a 
name well known in the church and I think at 
Cambridge. 

I hope you are all well and am 

ever yours, 
Egremont. 


Petworth, August 1, 1836. 

There is another symptom against any immediate 
negotiations for the Mitre which I had forgot. 
They began their journey very early to push through 
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London without stopping, and I franked a letter 
yesterday to order their beds at an Inn thirty miles 
beyond it. I think an embryo Bishop would have 
something to do in the Metropolis, which is the 
Matrix of Episcopacy. 
To the Hon. Algernon Herbert, 
Ickleton, Saffron Walden. 


P. D. Munpy. 


Scott MEMORIAL TABLETS.—Three 

stages in Sir Walter Scott's last journey 
have been marked by tablets. The first, in 
Rome, was erected in 1882 on the front wall 
of the house (now No. 11 Via della Mer- 
cede) in which Sir Walter stayed during his 
visit to the Italian capital. The original in- 
scription read: 

L’ANNO MDCCCXXXII VLTIMO DI SVA 


VITA, QVESTA CASA ABITO SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
ILLVSTRE ROMANZIERE INGLESE DA EDINBVRGO. 


During the summer of 1929 the late Dr. 
W. S. Crockett while on holiday in Italy, 
noticed that this tablet was in need of repair 
and he wrote to Mussolini asking whether 
steps could be taken to improve its condition 
and pointing out that, in his opinion, the 
Italians had made a bad job of Scott's 
nationality. 

Apparently the Duce acted on Dr. 
Crockett’s suggestion for the tablet was re- 
paired and, in the re-cutting of the lettering, 
“ SCOZZESE ” was substituted for INGLESE.” 
This seems to have been a rather unneces- 
sary and pernicketty alteration but happily 
the house and the tablet survived the war 
and are still there. 

The second tablet is on the wall by the 
side of the road at Langlee on Tweedside 
within sight of the Eildons. It reminds the 
passer-by that, on il July 1832: 


AT THIS SPOT 
ON HIS PATHETIC JOURNEY 
FROM ITALY 
HOME TO ABBOTSFORD 
AND 
HIS BELOVED BORDERLAND 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
GAZING ON THIS SCENE FOR THE LAST TIME 
“* SPRANG UP WITH A CRY OF DELIGHT ”’ 


The third tablet to be erected was that 
placed on the front of the Hammam Turkish 
Bath in Jermyn Street, London. It was con- 


ceived and provided by Mr. VERNON REN- 
DALL and Mr. H. G. L. KING and unveiled by | 


| Hugh Walpole on 26 Sept. 1930. The 


inscription read : 


IN THE ST. JAMES’S HOTEL, 
WHICH OCCUPIED THIS SITE IN 1832, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 
LAY FOR THREE WEEKS 
ON HIS RETURN FROM THE CONTINENT, 
SOLICITOUSLY REGARDED 
BY ALL LONDON, 
AND WAITING BE CARRIED TO ABBOTSFORD 
THAT HE MIGHT DIE AT HOME, 
THIS TABLET WAS ERECTED IN 1930 
BY A FEW ADMIRERS OF THE MAN AND HIS GENIUS. 

During the great raid on London in April 
1941 the Hammam Baths received a direct 
hit, was completely demolished and _ the 
tablet was shattered to bits. It was the only 
memorial in London, apart from the copy 
of the Chantrey bust in Westminster Abbey, 
to the most illustrious of Scotsmen. 

When the great day of re-building comes 
and new premises are erected in Jermyn 
Street it is to be hoped that a replica of the 
tablet will be made and placed on the front 
of the new building: “and what ”’—as Sir 
Hugh Walpole commented in a letter to your 
correspondent deploring the destruction of 
the tablet-—* and what a wonderful day that 
will be”. Alas, his wish that he might again 
perform the unveiling ceremony cannot be 


fulfilled. 
H. G. L. Kina. 


‘THE SHIPWRIGHTS’ COMPANY AND 

BERMONDSEY .—The greater part of 
Mr. Ridge’s book, reviewed at ante, p. 242, 
is taken up with a digest of the apprentices 
and freemen of the Company. This ist 
would be of very great interest to families 
connected with Bermondsey and Rother- 
hithe for genealogical reasons, as in many 
cases the father of the apprentice is named 
and his business recorded, 

Many of them belonged to well-known 
and substantial families and took their part 
in parish affairs as overseers and church- 
wardens. Bodman, Bishop, Carter, Creak, 
Gunner, Hollands, Liddard, Liscoe, Priestly, 
Rattenbury, Sackett and Uppom were all 
connected with the parish of St. Mary, 
Magdalen, Bermondsey. 

One of the above, William Martin Carter, 
was, in 1802, appointed “ one of the Leaders 
and Pioneers to obtain horses and wagons 
for use in the event of an invasion.” 


W. H. P. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


FAST GREENWICH MANOR; HONOR 
OF MANDEVILLE.—In 1620 James I 
gave to his son Prince Charles, Hertford 
Castle and Manor (Borough) and the next 
year John Norden made an official survey of 
the borough, which is now amongst the 
archives of the Hertford Corporation pre- 
served at the Castle. The large majority of 
the houses and lands are therein stated to 
belong to Hertford Manor: but two were 
held of the Honor of Mandeville, and two of 
the Manor of East Greenwich. I would be 
grateful if any reader could tell me to whom 
East Greenwich Manor and the Honor of 
Mandeville belonged at that time as I would 
like to find out how they came to be con- 
nected thus with Hertford. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
Hertford Museum. 


ANE AUSTEN'S BROTHER GEORGE. 
—Will any reader kindly tell me what 
became of George Austen, second brother of 
the novelist, Jane Austen? George was 
born at Deane in Hampshire, and baptised 
there privately on 26 Aug, 1766, and “ re- 
ceived into the Church” on 29 Sept. in the 
same year. He was the second son of the 
Rev. George Austen and Cassandra, his 
wife, and is so entered in the Deane Register. 
The eldest son, the Rev. James Austen, born 
in 1765, was the father of the Rev. James 
Edward Austen-Leigh, writer of the 
‘Memoir of Jane Austen’ in 1870, which is 
the basis of the numerous biographies of 
Jane Austen which have since appeared. 
The Rev. James Edward Austen-Leigh 
entirely omits his uncle George from the 
‘Memoir,’ and so misleads those biographers 
who follow the ‘ Memoir’ too closely. He 
definitely calls his own father, James, Jane 
Austen’s eldest brother, her brother, Edward, 
the second brother, and Henry, the third. 
Yet George was the second brother, Edward 
the third, and Henry the fourth. 
_ What became of George? Where did he 
live, and where was he buried? The Regis- 
ters of Deane, Steventon, Southampton and 
Chawson have been searched. They do not 
provide evidence of his death and burial. 
The only evidence I have been able to obtain 
is that George could not support himself and 


that his family supported and cared for him 
as long as he lived. They were not well-off, 
and this must have been an effort. If he 
lived at home the care of him must have 
devolved in great measure on Cassandra and 
Jane, his sisters, and on Martha Lloyd, who 
lived with them. This must have had a con- 
siderable psychological effect upon Jane and 
her books, and I would like to know whether 
George did live at home. 

Martha Lloyd was the elder sister of Mary 
Lloyd, wife of James Austen, and mother of 
the writer of the ‘ Memoir.’ 


(Mrs.) Laura Lucia Norswortny. 


NURSE-CHILDREN  _INHERITING 

CHARACTER OF NURSES. — In 
‘Sylva Sylvarum * (1627), Bacon refers to a 
dream he had when in France (1579) in 
which he saw his father’s house at St. Albans 
‘* plastered all over with black mortar.” He 
is referring to the death of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon in connection with “secret passages 
of sympathy between persons of near blood.” 
As to these he mentions “ parents, children, 
brothers, sisters, nurse-children, husbands, 
wives &c.” 

Why does Bacon include “ nurse-children ~ 
as being “of near blood”? Was there a 
belief that a child put to nurse inherited, 
through the milk, the nature of the nurse 
rather than that of the mother? 


R. L. EaGte. 


Cheam, Surrey. 


(CANUTE.—Has a date ever been hazarded 
‘for the famous story of how Canute 
rebuked the flattery of his courtiers by show- 
ing them that the rising tide had no regard 
for his kingship? 
Did this take place at the seaside or on the 
banks of the Thames? 
H. G. 


ARD TOMBS WITH EFFIGIES.—In the 

graveyard of the parish church at Ast- 

bury, Cheshire, are four red sandstone 
effigies, viz. : — 

(1) An ecclesiastic carved from a slab 
forming the lid of a stone coffin. 

(2) A knight lying on a plain tomb 
chest. 

(3) A knight and lady resting on a plain 
tomb-chest beneath a crocketted gable- 
shaped canopy. 

All these figures are very weather-worn 
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but sufficient detail can be made out to date 
them somewhere in the first half of the four- 
teenth century. 

Whether these tombs are in their original 
positions or whether they were at some time 
moved from within the church it is now im- 
possible to say, but they were certainly in 
their present situation in 1819 when 
Ormerod published his ‘History of 
Cheshire.” 

I should be interested to hear of any other 
examples of yard tombs—particularly any 
with effigies—that may exist in other parts 
of the country. 

C. BLAIR. 


(BRIEN. — Lieut.-Colonel Lucius Robert 

O'Brien, C.B. (1775-1825), of the Bengal 
Cavairy, had three or more natural sons, of 
whom the third appears to have been 
Captain William O’Brien of the Nizam’s 
Army. Born about 1802, he received a 
“local” (i.e., non-regular) commissicn in 
the Nizam’s Army, 27 Feb. 1828: but had 
previously held a local commission in the 
Bengal Army, as a cornet in Sneyd’s Horse, 
28 Nov. 1818, and as an ensign in the Cham- 
paran Light Infantry. He exchanged to the 
Bencoolen Local Corps, 75 Jan. 1820, and 
was directed to hold himself in readiness to 
embark for Bencoolen (with his brother 
Edward) in Jan. 1821. He seems to have 
remained in the Bencoolen (or Fort Marl- 
borough) Local Corps till 1825 or later, but 
did little actual duty with it, spending most 
of his time on leave in Bengal. 

He served in the Nizam’s Army till he 
was pensioned, as a captain, in 1853: and 
then came to England, where he married, at 
Holy Trinity Church, Frome, 11 Oct. 1854, 
Mary Jane (aged 44), daughter of the late 
Thomas Charles, manufacturer, of Garston 
House, Frome, on which occasion he 
described himself as ‘major, retired, 
Hyderabad Contingent, H.E.I.C.S.. of Bath.” 
He is shown in Bath directories of 1856 and 
1858 as living there, but is not mentioned in 
earlier or later issues. 

According to a ‘MS. note in a copy of the 
Madras Army List which formerly belonged 
to the Resident at Hyderabad and is now in 
the library of the United Service Institution 
at Simla, he died in Sept. 1862. The place 


and precise date of his death are asked for, | 
and any further details of his career. 


(Brig.) H. BULLOcK. 


HAVERGAL AND EAST FAMILIES.— 
|“ In the early years of the nineteenth 
; century John East and William Henry 
Havergal were curates at St. James's 
Church, Bristol. East married Anne Day 
and later became Rector of Croscombe, 
Som., and Havergal married Jane Head. 
Among the daughters of the Easts were Jane 
Havergal East and Frances East, and Haver- 
: gal had a son, Henry East Havergal and a 
daughter Frances Ridley Havergal the well 
known hymn writer. Such an example of 
the reciprocal use of surname as Christian 
name tempts me to think that at some time 
the Easts and Havergals intermarried. Any 
documentary or other evidence of this sup. 
position will be welcomed. 


Wo. T. SANIGAR. 


LUKE G. MacDONNELL.—Does any 

reader know of this gentleman's 
writings, or his descendants? He was a 
student at Trinity College, Dublin, matricu- 
lating in 1821 at the age of 21, and taking his 
B.A. in 1825. I have reason to believe that 
he was quite an accomplished composer of 
verses (rather after the style of Thomas 
Moore of whom he was probably a devotee) 
which were never published so far as I know. 
Luke G. MacDonnell carried the armorial 
bearings of the Antrim earldom, the family 
name of which is MaéDonnell. 

8.3.6 


3 A MERE SCHOLAR, A MERE ASS.”— 

In Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ I, ii, 3, 15, it appears as a quotation 
with a footnote saying “ Persius: Satires.” 
Have read through Loeb edition of Persius 
and can find nothing resembling it. Can 
anyone help? 

H. A. 


ON Y REVIENT TOUJOURS.—In which 
musical play (about 1892) was that 
pretty song? 
H. A. 


GERMAN LEADERS.—Rudolf Hess and 
Wilhelm Keitel: when born? 


OURCE WANTED.— 


And they laughed and went galloping through.” 


W. H. Howse 
Ossington House, Presteigne, Radnorshire. 


“And they came to the last of the gateways. 
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Replies. 


W. H. BLACK, F.S.A., AND THE 
MILL YARD MEETING-HOUSE. 


THE Rev. F. H. AMPHLETT MICKLE- 

WRIGHT'S interesting and valuable 
papers at cxci, 95, 137, 161, 185; cxcii, 76, 
leave a number of important points in the 
story of the Mill Yard Sabbath-keeping 
Baptists still uncertain. Light is thrown on 
certain of them by a little paper-covered 
publication, issued by W. H. Black himself 
in 1869, and now in the Angus Library of 
Regent’s Park College, Oxford. It is entitled 
‘The Last Legacy of Joseph Davis, Senior, 
with Documents relating to him and his 
Benefactions’ and is described as ‘ Mill 
Yard Publications, “for Promoting the 
Cause of Truth” No. 1.’ The contents are 
as follows : — 

(1) A dedication to Sir R. P. Collier, then 
Attorney-General, and a nine-page preface 
by W. H. Black. 

(2) A reprint of ‘The Last Legacy of 
Joseph Davis,’ an autobiographical record 
written apparently about 1706 and first 
printed for distribution at Davis’s funeral in 
February 1707. A _ second edition with 
some slight variations was published by the 
Mill Yard church in 1720, but W. H. Black 
claims that the original edition has been 
scrupulously followed in the reprint “ex- 
cepting only the punctuation in some few 
places, and the correction of some erroneous 
figures in the references to Holy Scripture.” 

(3) The Will of Joseph Davis, senior, dated 
5 May 1706. 

(4) A letter written by Joseph Davis while 
a prisoner in Oxford Castle in January 1670, 
Me “the Sabbath-keepers at Newport, Rhode 
sland.” 

(5) A translation of the Royal Indulgence 
of September 1672, which brought release 
not only to Joseph Davis but also to John 
Bunyan. Davis, Bunyan and 489 other 
Dissenters are specifically named in it, to- 
gether with the places of their imprisonment. 

(6) The Will of Joseph Davis, junior, dated 
20 April 1731. 

(7) Extracts concerning the elections or 
appointments of trustees at Mill Yard from 
1700 to 1732. 

(8) Copies of the inscriptions on the tomb 


of Joseph Davis, father and son, and their 
friends in the Mill Yard Burial-ground. 

(9) A translation of “the fine levied by 
William Burton, heir at law of Joseph 
Davis, for the final settlement of the Mill 
Yard estates in his Devisees,” dated 1733. 

(10) An appendix giving correspondence 
between the Mill Yard congregation and the 
— Commissioners in 1855, 1859, and 

(11) What is called a “specimen sheet ” 
consisting of sixteen supplementary pages 
with the title ‘Lays and Legends of Mill 
Yard: or a Collection of poetical and 
metrical pieces, written by various elders and 
members of the London Sabbath-Keeping 
Congregations, 1661-1869... three 
pieces printed are all from the pen of W. H. 
Black himself —‘The Ballad of Squire 
Tempest ’ (a lawyer and Fellow of the Royal 
Society, who joined the Mill Yard church 
in 1732), ‘ Hymn for the Scriptural Sabbath ’ 
and ‘ The Bard’s Defence against the Bamp- 
ton Lecturer, 1861.’ It appears that for 
verse compositions Black sometimes used 
the name “Hari Ddi.” 

From the preface and one or two notes 
that are appended at different points the 
following facts emerge, which have bearing 
on certain of Mr. AMPHLETT MICKLE- 
WRIGHT'S statements and queries : — 

(i) The Mill Yard Meeting-house is said 
to have been founded “ in or about the year 
1693” for a congregation of “ Sabbath- 
keepers . . . which hath existed in uninter- 
rupted succession as such separate Society, 
in the said Parish of Whitechapel, about 200 
years.” This statement occurs in the 1855 
Memorial to the Charity Commissioners. 

(ii) Black states that he was “duly and 
unanimously chosen to the offices of Morn- 
ing and Afternoon Preacher of and by the 
said Congregation, in the year 1840, and was 
(after the manner of the said Protestant 
Dissenters) ordained Elder in the same 

(iii) Black’s wife, Harriot Slater, was not 
only the daughter of the Rev. William Slater, 
a trustee from 1777 and “ Minister, Teacher 
and Preacher” from 1785 till his death in 
1819, but the granddaughter of John Slater, 
a trustee, the great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Slater, junior, also a_ trustee, 
and great-great-granddaughter of 
Thomas Slater, senior, one of the original 
contributors to the Mill Yard Meeting-house 
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and its treasurer, a friend of Joseph Davis, 
senior, and one of the original trustees and 
beneficiaries under his will. 


(iv) Disputes over the building and trust 
became public in 1825 and continued for 
more than forty years. They formed the 
background to Black’s ministry and cannot 
be ignored in trying to give it its right 
setting. Joseph Slater, junior, a cousin of 
Harriot Slater Black, and a trustee, had not 
only conformed to the Church of England, 
but on the death of his uncle, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Slater, “procured his own private 
friends to be appointed Trustees, not one of 
whom belonged to, or was known or friendly 
to the said Congregation.” In 1831 the new 
trustees “ turned out the Minister, Clerk and 
Congregation, and brought in a Calvinistic 
Society to occupy the Meeting-house, con- 
trary to all the Trust-Deeds,” but an appeal 
was successfully made to the General Board 
of Dissenting Ministers and the original 
members regained their meeting-house after 
being dispossessed for forty weeks. Between 
1841 and 1848, at the expense of W. H. 
Black, by then minister, there was thorough 
investigation of the legal affairs of the 
church and of the Joseph Davis trust, and in 
1855 an appeal was made to the Charity 
Commissioners, which, however, seems to 
have brought no satisfaction. Black claimed 
to be “a Trustee by virtue of his office,” and 
this he states was admitted by the Commis- 
sioners in a letter dated 13 Feb. 1869, though 
this letter does not appear among those 
printed. 


(v) A fresh cause of litigation and pub- 
licity arose in 1869 in connection with a 
Seventh-Day church at Natton, which had 
been benefiting from the trust, and which, 
it was alleged, had become “ a close corpora- 
tion.” Black indignantly repudiated any 
such suggestion in connection with Mill 
Yard. He claimed, however, that by 
November 1869 more than £1,752 was due 
to him from the trust as Elder. 


(vi) Black rejected the name “ Sabba- 
tarian,” and in a letter to the Charity 
Commissioners in July 1869, said that its 
application to him personally was “an 
insult.” Mill Yard “is and always was a 
Sabbath-keeping, or Seventh Day General 
Baptist Congregation.” In a foot-note to 
—_ Ballad of Squire Tempest,’ he states 
that 


Mill Yard Meeting is the only Protestant Dissent- 
ing place of worship where the Ten Command- 
ments are inscribed on the wall, as in Parish 
Churches. They are now in gold letters, on two 
large tablets between the windows of the gallery; 
but, before the destructive fire of 1790, they were 
on a tablet fixed on the one side of the pulpit, and 
on the other side was the memorable passage in 
Matt. v, 17-20, with the usual motto of the Mill 
Yard Congregation from Rev. xiv, 12. 

(vii) Two minor points of interest are (a) 
a note that a Mill Yard tombstone of 1799 
translates Phil. iii, 20, as “ we comverse as 
citizens of heaven,” a rendering which fore- 
shadows that of the R.V., and (5) Black’s 
own suggestion that Jesus and Joseph were 
not carpenters but builders or “ architects” 
(tecton). 

On the title page of this interesting com- 
pendium Black describes himself as “ elder 
of the said Congregation, Retired Assistant 
Keeper of the Public Records, President of 
the Chronological Institute of London, 
Palaeographer of the British Archaeological 
Association, etc.” A note dated 2 June 1869, 
runs as follows :— 

Should the ‘‘ Mill Yard Publications for promot- 
ing the cause of Truth,” be proceeded with, it is 
intended not only to reproduce our oldest and best 
prose literature, but also to collect such Elegies, 
Meditations, and Devotional, Historical or Con- 
troversial Poems, written by the Stennetts, Maulden, 
Elwall, Noble, Mary Ann Noakes, and others (for 
the most part remaining in MS. at Mill Yard), as 
may promote the principles and interests of the 
Mill Yard Congregation, to which Dr. Chamber- 
lain, Joseph Davis, Robert Cornthwaite, and 
William Tempest belonged. pny | will serve to show 
that we are not simpletons, or hypocrites, or Jews, 
or ‘ica that Dr. Hessey has misrepresented us 
to 

Did any further publications appear? 


ERNEST A. PAYNE. 
Regent's Park College, Oxford. 


RANSFORD D. BUCKNAM (excii. 172). 
—An account of the legendary career 
of Bucknam Pasha appeared in the New 
York Times shortly after his death in Con- 
stantinople on 27 May 1915S. ; 
Ransford D. Bucknam began his seafaring 
life as a cabin boy on the Great Lakes and 
ended it as Rear Admiral in the Turkish 
Navy. He was born at Hantsport, Nova 
Scotia, in 1869, and as a child he went with 
his parents to Maine. At the age of 14 he 
began work, and was before long adop 
by one Captain Elliott. For a while he lived 
with his foster parents at Clayton, New 
York; and then set sail for Australia. He 
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was aboard a small schooner at Manila | 
when the ship’s captain and mate both died 
of cholera. Bucknam was the only one left 
who had studied navigation, so he took over 
the comand. 

He afterwards returned to the Great Lakes 
and became commander of the first of the 
whaleback steamers. At the first Chicago 
World’s Fair he had charge of the showing 
of the Christopher Columbus, a ship of this 


For a time he was associated with Cramps 
Shipbuilding Company in Philadelphia; and 
he served as trial commander of the U.S. 
Maine and other American warships. In 
1903 he was trial commander of the 
Hamidieh, a Turkish warship, and delivered 
it to Constantinople. The Turkish Govern- 
ment offered him an advisory job in the 
Navy, and in the years immediately follow- 
ing 1904 he completely reorganised the 
Turkish fleet. In particular, he trained 
Captain Raouf Bey, who later became com- 
mander of the Hamidieh in the Balkan War, 
sending him on three trips to the United 
States to study American naval techniques. 
The schooling was so successful that Captain 
Raouf sank six Greek ships in the course of 
the conflict; and when the armistice was 
signed the Bey refused to consider the hos- 
tilities over, and continued to capture Greek 
vessels until Bucknam himself called him off. 

When Mohammed V became Sultan in 
1909, Bucknam was ordered to give up his 
American citizenship; rather than do this, he 
resigned his posts within the Turkish 
Government. He acquired the rights to 
three important oil centres in Turkey, and 
boosted production to such a degree that the 
country was not only relieved of the need 
of importing but found itself with an ex- 
portable surplus. During this period he was 
known as the “ Oil King of Turkey.” 

Bucknam was married in 1904 to Rose 
Thayer of Philadelphia. He was buried in 
Constantinople. 

S. A. BUDGE. 

(‘American N. and Q.’, March 1947.) 


THE CRADLE OF CHRIST: ‘CRATCH ° 

(clxxv. 460; clxxxvi. 13).— The cradle 
made by children with a long loop of string 
twisted round their hands and called a cat’s 
cradle does not seem to have much sense, 
as cats don’t lie in cradles. 
really cratch-cradle. 


The words are | 
A cratch is the old | 


‘whom Matthew Prior 


word for a manger, so that the words mean 
“ manger-cradle,” and they refer to the 
manger at Bethlehem, which was our Divine 
Lord's cradle. 

Mince-pies at Christmas at the present 
time are round in shape, but the older form 
was oblong. Selden (d. 1654), in his ‘ Table 
Talk, when speaking of Christmas, says: 
“ The Coffin of our Christmas-Pies, in shape 
long, is in imitation of the Cratch * (manger). 
In 1644 the Puritans forbade the observance 
of Christmas. Soldiers were ordered to 
break into houses to see that no food such 
as was formerly eaten at Christmas was 
used. Plum-pudding and mince-pies were 
amongst the things forbidden, and we may 
therefore rank them as coming down to us 
from Catholic times. 


C. T. S. 


ARMOUR IN EFFIGIES (cxcii. 83).— 
Your correspondent will find in 
‘Alabaster Tombs of the Pre-Reformation 
Period in England * (Arthur Gardner, 1940), 
two illustrations of visors on salets, No. 97 
(Puddletown, Dorset), and No. 136 (Beau- 
maris, Anglesey); in the latter case the visor 
is specifically mentioned in the summary 
description of the tomb on p. 103. 
The description (p. 100) of the effigy of 
John, Earl of Arundel (illustration No. 271) 
says “ bascinet with holes for fixing vizor.” 


J. B. WHITMORE. 


LIVE NOT TO EAT ” (clxxxix. 129; exe. 
63).—Boccaccio in his Life of Dante 
Says: 

In eating and drinking he was very unassuming, 
as well by taking it only at certain hours, as by 
not going over the measure of necessity: and he 
had also never a predilection for the one nor the 
other: the good dishes he praised, but he lived 
on simple food, intensely blaming those people, 
who devoted the major part of their endeavour to 
get selected things and to let them prepare with 
great care, asserting that those do not eat to live, 


but live to eat. 
O. F. BABLER. 
Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


TTROLLOPE'S CLOE (cxcii. 150, 218).— 

Cloe is a frequent variant for Chloe in 
pastoral literature where the name is a stock 
name for a shepherdess. The simile is taken 
from the cobbler’s wife of Linden Grove to 
(1664-1721) was 


E. M. Fox. 
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The Library. 


The Parish Chest: A Study of the Records 
of Parochial Administration in England. 
By W. E. Tate. (Cambridge University 
Press. 2Is.). 

A Handlist of Buckinghamshire Enclosure 
Acts and Awards. By W.E. Tate. (Pub- 
lished by the Clerk of the Bucks County 
Council, County Hall, Aylesbury. 2s. 6d.) 


[JT is possible that trained archivists and 

professional historians may look askance 
at ‘The Parish Chest,’ the attempt of a for- 
mer village schoolmaster to provide for 
local history enthusiasts a one-volume guide 
to the discovery and interpretation of the 
civil and ecclesiastical records of the Eng- 
lish parish. That will in no way ruffle the 
serenity of its learned and industrious author, 
who with disarming modesty invites the 
reader to regard it rather as the essay of a 
fellow-student than as the authoritative 
treatise of an expert. 

Our author may lack the early training 
of the archivist, but he has great allies: a 
long experience of village life and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of village folk; a deep 
love of old and gracious ways of life, with a 
philosophic acceptance of inevitable change; 
an astonishing gift of industry and a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the difficulties of 
those for whom he writes. 

These are, to use his own words, the local 
historian and _ the _historically-minded 
parishioner. He serves them well, guiding 
them through the mazes of such ecclesiasti- 
cal records as registers, briefs and terriers, 
and passing thence to the yet greater intrica- 
cies of the civil records which tell the long 
story of highways and the maintenance of 
the poor, of open-field agriculture and the 
enclosure of the commons. 

Here and there, in small ways, he fails 
them. It is difficult to study parish records 
without some knowledge of such chronolo- 
gical points as the difference between Old 
and New Style, the beginning of the year of 
grace, and the regnal years of rulers; but he 
gives no explanation of these things. Again, 
the technical term trinoda necessitas occurs 
at p. 14, but is not given in the glossary or 


the index and-does not receive even a 
partial explanation till p. 240. 

He digresses easily, but this is no fault, 
Indeed, most of us remember with gratitude 
that the best of the régens du temps jadis, 
those schoolmasters from whom we learnt 
most, were those who most easily digressed, 
It must have been not otherwise, once, with 
the school-children (fortunati nimium) of 
Sutton Bonington in the county of Notts, 
Thus, when he comes to the subject of 
Touching for the King’s Evil, he goes (and 
we go willingly after him) happily to school 
among the bushes for half-a-dozen pages. It 
is odd that in those admirable pages there 
should occur two of the three or four small 
inaccuracies which are all that our devil’s- 
advocacy can bring up against him. He says 
that in all forms of the Office At the 
Healing two Gospels were read, In principio 
and Mark xvi; but in the Baskett Prayer 
Book of 1713 only the latter occurs. He 
gives 1727 as the date of the last appearance 
of the Office in the Latin Prayer Book; 
Wordsworth and Littlehales give 1759. 

But these are tiny flaws in what is, on the 
whole, an excellent book. Above all, it is as 
pleasant to read as it is profitable. Anybody 
can extract humour from parish registers 
and records, but Mr. Tate plays skilfully on 
other emotions. We share his wrath at those 
who have neglected or misused the precious 
records in their care; at the parson who, not 
so long since, destroyed documents “on 
account of their age”; at the parish clerk 
who cut up ancient registers to swathe the 
corpse of his grandmother. With him, too, 
we are stirred by the too frequent records of 
man’s inhumanity to man; of the injustice 
of enclosures, the harsh treatment of the 
helpless. One of the excellent illustrations 
shows the indenture whereby, in the year of 
grace 1799, the Chelmsford overseers de- 
livered to a Lancashire minotaur manufac- 
turer the fethale pauper Elizabeth Smith, 
aged seven years. ; 

Mr. Tate’s ‘ Handlist of Buckinghamshire 
Enclosure Acts’ has a Foreword by the Lord 
Lieutenant of the County and a Preface by 
its Clerk of the Peace. Like ‘ The Parish 
Chest,’ it is the fruit of long and painstaking 
research. It will be of equal value, though 
to a smaller class of readers. 


Printed in Great Britain by The Bucks Free Press Ltd., at Newspaper House, High Street, High Wycombe, in the 
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